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Why the U.S. Needs the UN 


When the United Nations sought a loan from 
our government to put up the headquarters 
in New York, several members of Congress 
were troubled about the business side of the 
proposition. I remember one of them asking: 
“What would be the commercial value of the 
property if the UN went up in smoke?” A 
fellow Congressman answered quickly: “If 
the UN goes up in smoke, New York will 
probably go up with it!” 

Of course, it is anybody’s guess whether 
the beginning of World War III and the end 
of the United Nations would take place at 
the same instant—or whether the two things 
would have any connection with each other 
at all. The answer to the question depends 
upon one’s analysis of what we seek, in our 
intelligent self-interest, from the UN and 
what we believe it can do for us. 


The American Tradition 


1 suppose that everyone would agree that 
our objectives are those of a free society. These 
objectives are fastened into the American tra- 
dition and way of life. We constantly seek the 
betterment of the individual, in human dig- 
nity and freedom. We devote huge resources 
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to these ends, The American tradition oper- 
ates under law and : 
ple have never 


al principle. Our peo- 
cumbed to the jungle 
cry of the demagoguc, although we have 
heard his voice in many guises and with 
countless slogans. 

Finally, we have generally sought to enlarge 
the areas of liberty. Lincoln said that what 
kept alive our own heritage was “that senti- 
ment in the Declaration uf Independence 
which gave liberty not alone to the people of 
this country, but hope to all the. world for all 
future time.” 

It is true, of course, that sometimes in the 
past we have refused to accept commitments 
which matched our interests. In fact, this 
might be taken as a fair description of “isola- 
tionism.” Our rejection of the League of Na- 
tions is a recent example. However, we are 
now irrevocably committed—both by destiny 
2nd decision—to a more intelligent course. 


Objectives of a Free Society 


The American leadership which sparked 
and inspired the UN was aware that such 
objectives as higher standards of living; full 
employment; health, education and cultural 
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advancement; respect for human 
rights; and the peaceful settlement 
of disputes—that all these elements 
are basic to the stability of a free 
society. In fact, the Charter recog- 
nizes that these objectives are “nec- 
essary for peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions among nations.” After all, we 
had learned from our own history 
how necessary they were for peace 
among our own states. 


Indeed, what objectives could be 
more important in a world in which 
hundreds of millions of people seek 
release from the ancient enemies of 
man: hunger, disease and ignorance? 
Two-thirds of the world’s people sub- 
sist on diets 20 percent below the 
minimum necessary for health and 
efficiency. The level of literacy of 
about one-half of the entire world is 
below that of the average seven-year- 
old American child. Only a small 
minority live under truly democratic 
governments. Thirteen new sover- 
eign states have been born since the 
end of the war. Nationalist aspira- 
tions are accumulating a volcanic 
force in many parts of the world. 


Methods of a Free Society 


In such a world it is essential to 
have many instruments—the UN is 
the principal but not the only one— 
through which the objectives of a 
free society can be consistently 
sought. In fact, the UN exists for no 
other purpose. 


The United States of America is a 
coalition founded upon consent. The 
main elements of such a coalition are 
(1) consultation, (2) mutual assist- 
ance and (3) the application of a 
code of responsibility. All these meth- 


ods are reflected in the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

(1) The United Nations is a use- 
ful forum for consultation and nego- 
tiation—on specific issues, which is 
the only kind of consultation that 
really counts. 

The American leadership record 
in this forum is a proud one. In the 
years 1946 through 1953 the General 
Assembly adopted over 800 resolu- 
tions. The United States was defeat- 
ed in less than 3 percent—and in no 
case where our important security in- 
terests were involved. In these eight 
years only two resolutions supported 
by us failed of adoption. Yet it would 
be grossly misleading to say this has 
been due to an “automatic majority,” 
as the U.S.S.R. claims. I think, 
rather, that our policies have, rela- 
tively speaking, been clearly and con- 
sistently in support of the Charter. 

Pessimists may point to exceptions. 
However, on the whole, I would say 
that effective use has been made of 
the UN as a forum for our repre- 
sentatives to speak the voice of rea- 
son. By contrast, the Soviet repre- 
sentatives have invariably revealed 
the evil nature of the Communist 
system. In four years of debates I 
never knew of a Soviet speech which 
won a friend. Time and again | 
have seen even the naive or cynical 
shocked and revolted. 

A rostrum from which truth can 
be spoken is an instrument of the 
free world. It is difficult to believe 
that there are some among us who 
urge that we withdraw from this 
forum and relinquish it to the ene- 
mies of freedom. 


(2) Another method of a free so- 


ciety is that of mutual aid and recip- 
rocal assistance. This is carried out 
in many ways in the UN and espe- 
cially in its expanded program for 
technical under which 
countries participating in the pro- 


assistance, 


gram assume much of the local cur- 
rency costs and other obligations. 
Give-away programs are an almost 
unadulterated evil. They are almost 
as bad as Soviet “take-away” pro 
grams. It has been a tragic blunder 
to reduce this country’s appropria 
tions both to the UN and United 
States technical assistance programs, 
both of which are based on this prin- 
ciple of mutual aid. Not only are 
these programs the cheapest ones, 
dollar for dollar, that can be devised, 
but they may be called the most 
effective “loudspeaker” for the voice 
of America. 

(3) Finally, there is the method 
of the free society to seek settlement 
of disputes without recourse to force. 
Part of our code of responsibility is 
to distinguish between strength and 
violence. Our continuing effort to 
reach agreement upon disarmament, 
while maintaining our power to re- 
sist aggression, is one of the impor 
tant uses of the standing forum we 
call the United Nations. 


The truth is that there is no sub- 
stitute for this slow and painful ef- 
fort to build the foundations of free- 
dom and the structure of security. 
Flights from reality may be devised, 
with the allure of perfection, of es- 
cape, or of retreat. But it is impossi- 
ble for the UN to “fail,” even if, in 
an unspeakable disaster, it should 
“go up in smoke.” 


(Continued on page 8) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


%Z Why U.S. Makes No C-Bombs 








There is one subject official Wash- 
talk 
a lot. That is the 


ington does not about much 
but thinks about 
C-bomb. 

We the 


A-bomb, and now an H-bomb, but 
it is doubtful if either the United 


and the Russians have 


States or Russia has the C-bomb, al- 
though both East and West know 
how to make it. The reason is that 
the C-bomb is largely, if not totally, 
uncontrollable. It is so much more 
devastating than an A-bomb, even 
an H-bomb, that no one quite dares 
build a C-bomb and touch it off. The 
country that uses it might go up in 
the holocaust along with the intend- 
While an 


take out any military object and an 


ed victim. A-bomb can 
H-bomb any city, a C-bomb could 
take out a state—any state, possibly 
a dozen states at one blow—and not 
always states according to plan. 
Neither the U.S.S.R. nor the Unit 
ed States says much if anything about 
the C-bomb. Recently, however, the 
bomb popped up in the Oppenhei 
mer security case when the Kremlin, 
reporting the adverse ruling on his 
security, attributed it to his opposi- 
tion to developing the C-bomb. Such 
reporting had no basis in fact, but it 
did suggest that the Russians were 
fishing for information on what the 
United States was doing or not do- 
ing about the C-bomb. What they 
are doing themselves they neglected 


to mention. 


A Momentous Decision 


It has been said that the decision 
to make the H-bomb was the “most 
momentous” decision a President 
ever made. If that is so, then it must 
be said that the decision, to date, not 


to make the C-bomb was the “most 
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momentous” decision ever made. 
For an American President, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, for example, cannot 
be totally sure that the U.S.S.R. is 
not going to manufacture, and may 
not now be manufacturing, a C 
bomb. Should not the United States, 
therefore, possibly have one to “test” 
out on the Soviets, in case it should 
develop that they have one they in- 
tend to “test” out on us? It is obvious 
that no “sane” government would 
ever touch off a C-bomb even as an 
experiment, but as President Eisen 
hower has recently observed in com 
menting on the Soviet Politburo, in 
sanity unfortunately still exists in the 
Kremlin. 

Now what is a C-bomb? “C” 
stands for cobalt. It is an A-bomb 
wrapped up in an H-bomb wrapped 
up in a shell of cobalt. There you 
have the destruction of the A-bomb 
triggering the annihilation of the H 
bomb exploding the deadly radio 
activity of cobalt. It is that deadly 
radioactivity of the cobalt, several 
hundred times more powerful than 
radium, which carried by the winds 
would wipe out existence over hun- 
dreds, possibly thousands, of square 
miles. This would be application of 
the “scorched earth” method with a 
vengeance. 

Because of the direction of the 
earth’s winds it is probable that the 
U.S.S.R. would have the drop on us 
with the 


Winds would carry its deadly radio- 


a C-bomb over Pacific. 
activity over the western United 
States without difficulty—assuming 
the winds did not suddenly or tem- 
porarily reverse themselves. It is no 
secret that during World War II the 
Japanese floated incendiary bombs 


across the Pacific with prevailing 


winds, causing some damage along 
the West Coast. But the free world 
would have the drop on Moscow as 
regards Europe, when it came to 
C-bomb warfare, for the prevailing 
winds there would carry the deadly 
radioactivity of the cobalt across East- 
ern Europe and into the U.S.S.R. 
This fact—that each of the two great 
powers with possession of a C-bomb 
would be holding a gun at the back 
of the other, as it were—may explain 
why each would like to avoid C- 
bombs and any experimentation with 
them—although we cannot be sure 


of Moscow. 


A Boomerang Bomb 


What does this C-bomb look 
like—or rather what would it look 
like, since none presumably has yet 
been made? Could it be delivered by 
air as is possible with both the A- 
bomb and the H-bomb? The first 
thing sure about a C-bomb is that it 
would be a huge affair—for tons of 


cobalt would have to be packed 


around the A-bomb and the H-bomb. 


That would make it practically im- 
possible to carry the C-bomb by 
plane. C-bombs, therefore, would 
have to be delivered by ship or con 
structed on land before being touched 
off. But there is no real need for a 
C-bomb to be delivered by air—for 
the air delivers the bomb after it is 
exploded. The winds do the work of 
the plane. The only available facts 
about a probable C-bomb are these: 
It would be a thing of tremendous 
size; there is no known way of con- 
trolling its destruction or making 
sure it does not boomerang and wipe 
out the wrong people; its annihilat- 
ing potential is incalculable but is 
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By 4 


What Can 
U.S. Do to 


Strengthen UN? 








DO not believe that the United 

States, by itself, can strengthen 
the United Nations. Powerful though 
it is, the United States by itself can- 
not save the UN. That job belongs 
to the world. 


The real question for debate, it 
seems to me, is this: What part can 
the United States play in the strength- 
ening of the United Nations? What, 
precisely, is our role? What are the 
costly errors to be avoided? What 
kind of leadership ought we to take? 


These questions become critically 
important in view of the possibility 
that a review conference of the UN 
Charter may be held in 1955 or 1956, 
Our government has announced that 
it will not oppose the holding of 
such a review conference. Other na- 
tions, with strong leadership prob- 
ably coming from Scandinavia, will 
support the call for a Charter review. 

I am aware of the arguments 
against a review conference in the 
near future. It is feared that world 
conditions are too precarious for such 
a meeting. It is feared that all the 
explosive tensions in the world would 
find their outlet and their fuse under 
the circumstances of a general con- 
ference. It is feared that the confer- 
ence would set the stage for all sorts 
of disruptive tactics, not only by the 
Communists but by anti-UN forces 
within the United States itself. 

These fears are not without sub- 
stance. But there are even greater 
dangers than are represented by a 
review conference. The biggest of 
these dangers is that the United Na- 
tions will continue to become increas- 
ingly impotent in the vital affairs of 


the world, with a corresponding fall- 
ing off of popular support here and 
elsewhere. Like any public agency, 
the UN can exist only if it has the 
confidence and backing of the people 
it seeks to represent. The American 
people are intensely practical. They 
can be counted on to support any- 
thing so long as it seems to be work- 
ing or has a reasonable chance of 
doing the job assigned to it. And 
while public-opinion surveys show 
that the American people are just as 
strong as ever behind the idea of the 
United Nations, they are becoming 
increasingly disillusioned with the 
UN in practice. Thus the challenge 
to the UN inside the United States 
today is represented not so much by 
the isolationists or lunatic fringers as 
by the fact that the American people 
have a growing feeling that the Unit- 
ed Nations is not a basic instrument 
for carrying on the affairs of nations 
or resolving major problems. 


Chance for a Fresh Start 


The prospect of a review confer- 
ence, however, has already had an 
exciting impact upon a considerable 
section of the American public. Al- 
ready, the Senate Foreign Relations 
subcommittee on the UN Charter, 
headed by Senator Alexander Wiley, 
has been able to feel the positive re- 
sponse to the idea that a fresh start 
within the framework of the United 
Nations should be fully explored. 
The committee has been impressed 
with the depth and scope of Ameri- 
can thinking on what the UN needs 
not only in order to survive but to 


maintain world peace under justice. 
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In any event, it is academic to de 
bate whether a review conference 
should be held. It seems clear that 
more than enough votes to call for 
a conference are available. The big 
need is to determine how the United 
States can best support such a con- 
ference and best guard against its 
misuse. 


So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the effeciiveness and con- 
structiveness of our own part in the 
conference will depend upon the 
kind of homework that will be done 
by the American people long before 
the conference begins. For if we are 
not prepared for such a meeting, if 
we have no clear ideas of the kind of 
world we want to help to build, if 
we are hazy about the specific ways 
in which the United Nations might 
be given essential sovereignty of its 
own in those matters concerned with 
common needs and common dangers, 
then it is all too likely that our role 
in the conference will be a negative 
one. Nothing could be more hazard- 
ous than to have the United States 
stumble around the floor of such a 
conference with no ideas except the 
negative ones of doing everything 
possible to embarrass an enemy. 

The United Nations must not be 
regarded as the principal means, 
either by the United States or the 
U.S.S.R., for waging the cold war. 
The purpose of the United Nations 
is to arrange and maintain the peace. 
As presently constituted, the UN 
lacks the proper authority to do this. 
If it is "said that the UN represents 
as much as we can expect, given the 
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N ORDER to strengthen the Unit- 

ed Nations, the United States 
must give correct answers to three 
questions, First, what is the United 
Nations? Second, what can the Unit- 
ed Nations do? Third, how can the 
United Nations continue to be a part 
of the aspirations and the policies of 
America and the free world? 


The United Nations is not an al- 
ternative to power politics, that is, 
to the kind of foreign policy which 
nations have traditionally pursued. 
Rather it is a new instrument for 
these traditional policies, a forum on 
which the old conflicts among na- 
tions are fought out, more or less 
effectively, more or less peacefully, 
as the case may be. In other words, 
the United Nations is a club in 
which all kinds of members can pur- 
sue all kinds of policies, a stage on 
which the international 
politics is played again in a new set- 
ting. The setting is new, but the plot 
is as old as history. 


drama of 


In order ‘to understand what the 
United Nations can do, it is neces- 
sary to realize that the UN, as it 
exists today, is essentially different 
from what it was intended to be ac- 
cording to its Charter. The Charter 
bases the United Nations upon the 
continuing unity of the great pow- 
ers, which were supposed to be iden- 
tical with the permanent members 
of the Security Council. The Charter 
assumes that unity; it cannot itself 
create it. The Charter makes the har- 
monious cooperation of the great 
powers the very cornerstone of the 
UN and intends the great powers to 
gather to exercise a limited world 
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government over the rest of the world. 


The ever-widening rift between 
East and West has prevented this in- 
tention of the Charter from being 
realized. Not harmony but perma- 
nent discord between its most power- 
ful members is the overriding fact 
which has paralyzed from the very 
outset the United Nations as a po- 
litical organization, and the United 
Nations possesses no instrumentali- 
ties of its own to remedy this dis- 
cord. The remedy to the East-West 
conflict must be sought in the tradi- 
tional methods of diplomatic nego- 
tiations, accommodation and com- 
promise. The Charter itself refers at 
different places to the successful op- 
eration of diplomacy as the essential 
precondition for its own success. 
There is, then, foreshadowed in the 
Charter what is obvious from the 
very structure of international poli- 
tics and what has become routine 
procedure in the foreign offices: the 
implementation of foreign policy by 
using alternately or simultaneously 
both the traditional methods of diplo- 
macy and the new procedures of the 
United Nations. 


Blend of Old and New 


This frustration of the origina! in- 
tentions of the Charter and the iati- 
mate connection between the new 
instrumentalities of the UN and the 
traditional conflicting interests of the 
great powers has caused a transfor- 
mation of the United Nations. It is 
now an organization which performs 
political functions essentially differ- 
ent from those which the Charter 
intends it to perform. Within the 


framework of the Charter a new 
United Nations has arisen, a child 
not of the unity of the great powers 
but of their discord, using not the 
Security Council but the General As- 
sembly as its main vehicle. It is com 
posed of at least two-thirds of the 
members of the United Nations, 
grouped around the United States 
and the other members of the West 
ern alliance, as its hard core. 


This new and living United Na- 
tions, which has arisen within the 
dead, or at best sleeping, body of the 
old, has become one of the main in 
the United 
States and its allies fight the cold 
war. To strengthen the United Na- 
tions for that task is as important for 


struments with which 


the United States as it is to keep the 


traditional instruments of its diplo- 
macy strong. Yet the United Nations 
will be strengthened only if it is not 
burdened with tasks which it was 
never intended to perform and which, 
more particularly, it cannot at pres- 
ent perform. To “bypass” the United 
Nations, then, is not necessarily a 
vice but may well be a virtue if the 
traditional methods chosen are more 
likely to achieve the intended result. 
Thus the United must ap- 
proach the United Nations in a prag 


States 


matic spirit, using it for purposes to 
which its methods seem to be best 
adapted and refraining from its use 
if such harm 


use would do more 


than good. 


However, the strength of the United 
Nations is, in a still more profound 
sense, the strength of the United 
States. In an age dominated by two 
with 
atomic destruction, a national policy 


superpowers and threatened 
has a chance to prevail only if it de 
fines itself in terms transcending the 
national interest of a particular na 
tion and comprising the national in 
terests of those nations whose support 
it seeks. The new United Nations has 
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Cousins 
(Continued from page 4) 
existing tensions in the world, then 
the answer must be that tensions are 
not only the product of differences 
among nations but of the inadequate 
means devised to deal with them. 
No one knows whether it is possi- 
ble to strengthen the UN in the 
ways it must be strengthened if it is 
to be adequate. What we do know 
is that we are confronted with the 


te 





FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Europe and ‘The Good Partner’ 


opportunity to try to strengthen it. 

In short, the role of the United 
States in strengthening the UN is 
threefold: We must be armed with 
constructive ideas that are adequate 
to the problem; we should approach 
efforts to bolster the UN as a partner 
rather than as owner; and we should 
take the position that our frame of 
reference is not the welfare of Ameri- 
cans alone but of the entire human 
community. 


Morgenthau 
(Continued from page 5) 
become a repository of those interests 
which the United States has in com 
mon with the free nations of the 
world. By defining these interests in 
terms of the United Nations and 
channeling the policies serving these 
interests through the United Na- 
tions, the United States will strength- 
en the free world, the United Na 

tions and itself. 








Venice—Here, across the Adriatic 
from Yugoslavia, in this enchanting 
city magically raised out of the water 
by refugees fleeing from the ruth- 
lessness of Huns and Goths, the 
pulse-beats of a continent which is 
on the verge of great decisions about 
unity or disunity are felt with pe- 
culiar sensitivity. 

For Italy the new role of Marshal 
Tito, signalized by the prompt sign- 
ing at Bled, on August 9, of the Bal- 
kan pact by Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Turkey, poses a difficult problem. 
The Italians are deeply aware that 
in the eyes of the West, Yugoslavia 
is no longer a pariah, disqualified 
by its Communist ideology from par- 
ticipation in defense arrangements 
against Soviet aggression, but, on the 
contrary, an increasingly important 
link in the chain of defense. Italian 
editorials suggest that the next step, 
in their opinion inevitable, is the in- 
clusion of Yugoslavia in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, where 
it would become .a partner of Italy. 

Thus the moment is fast approach- 
ing when Italy must settle its post- 
war score with Yugoslavia, or else 
find itself at a disadvantage in future 
military negotiations with the Unit- 
ed States and Britain. Throughout 


the summer an agreement about the 
Trieste area, with Zone A going to 
Italy and Zone B to Yugoslavia, has 
been predicted as imminent, only to 
have these predictions denied or 
minimized. 


A Continent in Realignment 


Now a decision which strikes deep 
at the national sentiments of Italians 
cannot be postponed much longer. 
And as the time for it runs out, the 
people of nearby Trieste, with the 
natural human tendency to prefer 
known evils to those unknown, have 
displayed an increasing reluctance to 
give up the status quo of interna- 
tional administration, which has 
troubled their pride as Italians but at 
least assured them a modicum of 
economic security they now fear to 
lose. This, more than the agitation 
of the Communists against a settle- 
ment they would have supported 
when Yugoslavia was a member of 
the Cominform, casts a shadow on 
the long-drawn-out negotiations. 
Added to it is the fear that after the 
Bled accord Tito might become more, 
rather than less, stringent in his rela- 
tions with Italy. 

This diplomatic struggle over Tri- 
este is but one facet of the realign- 
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ments taking place in Europe with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity. Its historic 
structure of nations and empires 
shattered by two world wars, Europe 
has been torn since 1945 between the 
conflicting influences of the two great 
extra-European powers, the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. Since the 
Geneva conference the situation has 
altered with dramatic suddenness. 
Three main trends have emerged 
Britain’s Comeback. First, the pres- 
tige of Britain as a nation endowed 
with a rare gift of diplomacy has 
reached a point unheard of since be 
fore World War I. The patience and 
skill displayed at Geneva by Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden have won 
him high praise, even among Euro 
peans who in the past have been 
wont to think of Britain as “per 
fidious Albion” and have resented its 
“first among its peers” relationship 
with the United States. The decision 
of the Churchill government to re 
linquish the Suez Canal base has 
further reduced charges of British co 
lonialism, already undercut by Brit 
ain’s voluntary withdrawal from In 
dia, Burma and Ceylon in 1947. The 
Kremlin’s obvious efforts to court 
the British in the hope of detaching 
them from the United States are at 
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the same time regarded here as rec- 
ognition by the U.S.S.R. of the en- 
hanced influence Britain now wields 
on the Continent. 

Reappraisal in France. Second, 
French Prime Minister Mendés- 
France, in the space of two months, 
has performed a miracle. He has in- 
stilled a sense of direction and sta- 
bility in the French people, and out 
of rout in Indochina and turmoil in 
North Africa has brought France a 
growing confidence in its own fu- 
ture. Greeted with skepticism by 
some and open hostility by others, 
he has achieved a meteoric rise in the 
public opinion not only of France 
but of the Continent as a whole. 

By redirecting France’s attention 
from its costly and turbulent over- 
seas possessions to its own economic 
and social affairs he has in effect re- 
stored France to the role of a pri- 
marily European power which it had 
lost in the 1870’s when, in response 
to Bismarck’s interested advice, the 
French sought solace in colonial ex- 
pansion for their defeat in the Fran- 
co-Prussian war. The Brussels con- 
ference and France’s rejection of 
EDC on August 30 at first sight 
setback for the 


French premier. Yet Mendés-France, 


appeared to be a 


by pointing out with ruthless frank- 
ness some of the weaknesses of EDC 
as hitherto conceived, may have 
opened the way to the creation of a 
more broadly based European union 
with closer participation by Britain. 
This youngest premier in the history 
of France has placed his country in 
a position where it can again speak 
with firmness and imagination about 
the future of Europe instead of drift- 
ing helplessly on a tide of anxiety 


about the resurgence of Germany. 


Second Thoughts on Germany. 
Third, West Germany, which in 
June seemed to have reached a pin- 
nacle of reason of 


and the 


strength by 


France’s weakness conse- 
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quent decision of the United States 
to restore its sovereignty and con- 
sider its rearmament outside EDC, 
has been undergoing unexpected tests. 
The strange case of Dr. Otto John 
has raised questions, as the Russians 
doubtless expected it to do, about 
Germany’s future objectives. When 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, in his 
radio address of August 6, denied 
that the EDC agreement contained 
secret clauses before John had made 
this charge, the feeling gained ground 
that “where there’s smoke there must 
be fire.” However untrustworthy or 
misguided John may have been, his 
allegation that ex-Nazis were regain- 
ing influence stirred the embers of 
recent anxieties. And the series of 
industrial strikes in August in a 
country which had been regarded as 
a paragon of efficiency peculiarly free 
of the class struggle raised doubts 
about the solidity of West Germany’s 
economic structure. 


All these developments taken to- 
gether provided support for those 
3ritish Laborites who have increas- 
ingly opposed the rearmament of 
Germany. And Italy, which had 
come to regard Germany as the key 
stone of EDC, dismissing France 
with a pity approaching contempt, 
is having second thoughts about the 
new balance of power in Europe. 


Delicate Power Balance 


These three major trends have pro- 
vided the Kremlin with welcome op- 
portunities to fish in troubled waters. 
Determined to prevent EDC and the 
rearmament of West Germany, the 
Soviet government has simultaneous- 
ly wooed the British—both Laborites 
and Conservatives—the French, and 
those Germans who want reunifica- 
tion and also those who fear that 
rearmament will spell the return 
of militarism. Under these circum- 
stances it seemed increasingly possi- 
ble that the delicate balance in Eu- 


rope would tilt in the direction of 
the U.S.S.R. Further pressure by the 
United States in terms of “agonizing 
reappraisal” and “massive retalia- 
tion” would have hastened this criti- 
cal moment. 


It is a great good fortune for both 
the United States and Europe that 


President Eisenhower, in two suc- 
cessive press conferences, set forth a 
new policy, free from threats, by re- 
jecting the concept of “preventive 
war’ and redefining the role of the 
United States as “the good partner.” 
In two strokes he hereby firmly indi- 
cated that the United States would 
not try to copy the U.S.S.R. by dic 
tating policy to other countries but 
would follow its own traditions and 
instincts, and leave to other nations 
the choice of working with Wash- 
ington in a freely accepted partner- 
ship. 

These words 


The nations of Europe, old in his- 


needed to be said. 


tory and experience even if short, 
during the past two decades, in eco- 
nomic resources, cannot be coerced 
into blind submission to the policies 
of the new great powers of the mid- 
20th century. By voluntarily holding 
in leash our own vast strength we 
shall put Russia on the defensive far 
more effectively than by threats or 
adjurations to our allies. It would be 
a great tragedy if the United States, 
in a fit of exasperation, should with- 
draw from Europe and thus allow 
Russia to do what our own isolation- 
ists never succeeded in doing—that 
is, to really isolate us. We cannot 
take over the responsibility of the 
Europeans for achieving an equi 
librium on the Continent, but we 
can do a great deal, as a “good part- 
ner,” to help them toward this goal. 
It is in such a constructive spirit 
that alternatives to EDC should be 
discussed. 
Vera MicHeres DEAN 


(This is the third of four articles on the 
situation in Europe.) 





Gross 
(Continued from page 2) 

The survivors, standing on the rub- 
ble, would have to echo Joseph Paul- 
Boncour's epitaph for the League of 
Nations: “It was not the League that 
failed. . . . It was the Nations which 
neglected it. It was the Governments 
which abandoned it.” 


Mr. Gross was formerly United | States 
ambassador to the United Nations, United 
States delegate to five General Assembly 
sessions, and United Staies deputy repre- 
sentative on the Security Council. In 1947 
he was legal adviser to the Department of 
State, and in 1948, Assistant Secretary of 
State. At present he is an international 
lawyer, member of the firm, Curtis, Mallet- 
Prevost, Colt and Mosle. 
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Newsletter 
(Continued from page 3) 
believed capable of wiping out hu- 
man activity over thousands of miles. 

Last autumn, it is recalled, the 
British suddenly stopped their A- 
bomb tests in Australia. The cause 
was a rumor that a cobalt factor was 
involved, with its deadly potential. A 
wave of alarm swept Australia, and 
it was quieted only after Churchill 
ordered a thorough, complete and 
minute re-examination of the pro- 
jected tests to make sure no cobalt 
was included. 

Incidentally, the U.S.S.R. has been 
circulating stories for some time that 
the United States is making C-bombs. 
What is the truth about this charge? 
There is a minute product, called a 
cobalt bomb, that the United States 


has been producing for some time. 
It is no bigger than a thimble, and 
the small capsule that is the “bomb” 
contains cobalt and is used for me- 
dicinal purposes in treating certain 
diseases. It acquired the name “cobalt 
borab” long before the prospect arose 


of constructing a mammoth deadly 
and devastating C-bomb. But certain 
anti-American propaganda asserts 
that the United States is making C- 
bombs—and it has fooled some ig- 
norant and naive persons. 


Neat STANFORD 
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well-known radio commentator gives the 
story of a number of foreign correspondents 
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The Nemesis of Power: The German Army 
in Politics, 1918-1945, by John W. 
Wheeler-Bennett. New York, St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1954. $12.00. 

A brilliant, solidly documented study of 
the conditions under which the German 
military came to power and of the fateful 
influence they wielded over the political 
life of Germany. This book is rich in les- 
sons for our times. 
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Those Perplexing Argentines, 
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$5.00. 

As United States ambassador to Argen- 
tina, 1947-49, the author gained an un- 
usual insight into the characteristics and 
habits of the Argentines. He has succeeded 
in setfing down his observations in a warm, 
informal style, giving his readers a clear, 
informed picture of a country and political 
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